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Two NEW Books 


Designed especially for Students in 


No. 2 Canadian Army Course 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HEAT ENGINES 
by E. A. Allcut, M.Sc., M.E. 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Toronto. 


[his book is intended for the use of students in 
No. 2 Canadian Army Course and for students 
yf the second year in Mechanical Engineering. 
Che chapter headings are: Heat and Work; 
Working Fluids; Historical; Fuels and Heat 
Generation; Heat Transmission; Piping and 
Ducts; Production of work in Cylinders and 
Nozzles; Valves and Valve Gears; Testing and 
Economy. Special attention ts paid to internal 
combustion engines. Numerous illustrations 
$2.75 postpaid. 


NOTES ON MILITARY WRITING 
by Major W. S. Wallace 
niversity of Toronto Contingent, C.O.T.C. 


When No. 1 Canadian Army Course was 
launched at the University of Toronto in the 
autumn of 1942, one of the subjects laid down 
in the Curriculum was “Military Writing” 
Chis subject called for one hour a week during 
the academic year, and was intended to be the 
erpart of the courses in “Freshman Eng- 
lish” frequently offered in science courses, but 
with particular emphasis on [-nglish for military 
purposes 
Ihe task of giving instruction in this course was 
assigned to Major W. S. Wallace, the Librarian 
i the University of Toronto. In giving the 
uurse, Major Wallace found that he was 
handicapped by the absence of any text-book in 
the subject, and he therefore deemed it his duty 
to put down on paper the result of his pioneer 
efforts—if only to provide what might be 


described as a series of precis. $1.00 postpaid 
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Books for 
Study Groups 


JACK & JACQUES 

By Wilfrid Sanders. This new book in the 
“Live and Learn Series” is a_ scientific 
approach to the study of French and non- 
French thought in Canada. The author is 
editorial director of the Canadian Institute 
of Public Opinion, or Gallup Poll of Canada, 
and the material on which the book is based 
is taken from the findings of the Institute. 
Du cents. 


THE UNITED NATIONS, TODAY 

& TOMORROW 
Edited by Violet Anderson. Addresses 
given at the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs, August 21 to 28, 1943. Discussions 
include: full employment in peace time, the 
re-absorbing of soldiers and war-workers 
into civil life, world organization, European 
rehabilitation, Anglo-American relations, the 
Far East, India, Russia, the Near Fast, 
lrance. 25 cents. 


THE TREATMENT OF POST- 
WAR GERMANY 
By “Verax,” C. Lewis, and R. A. Mac- 
Kay. Edited by Ralph Flenley. ‘The 
discussion by these three authors and the 
editor is excellent as affording a background 
against which the whole problem can be con- 
sidered.”—M ontreal Standard. 50 cents. 


TH ES GAMARUR 

Py Benjamin H. Kizer. An important 
book for businessmen, engineers, industrial- 
ists and all who are interested in post-wai 
development in transportation, communica- 
1on, industry and agriculture in the North- 
west. The chief attention of this book centres 
on Alaska, the Yukon Territory, adjoining 
parts of the Northwest Territories and 
Alberta, and that part of British Columbia 
north of the C.N.R. $1.35. 


RUSSIA AND POST-WAR 
EUROPE 
By David J. Dallin. “It is nothing less 
than an interpretation and analysis of the 


basic aims of Soviet foreign policy.”—The 
\ ra ) or limes Book Ri VIC. 


RYERSON 


PRINTED IN CANADA BY 


NIVERSITY OF TORONTO PR 
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Editorials 


One of the interesting features 
of this war-period in contrast 
with the last one is the remark- 
ible lack of desire to return to “normalcy”. 
President Roosevelt recently reflected wide- 
spread public opinion when he expressed doubt 
is to how good “the good old days” really were. 

It is a healthy sign that adult educators are 
turning away from the “horse and buggy days” 
in their work. 


Streamlined 
Education 


One observes a continually 
growing recognition of the new techniques for 


mass education 


science has 
As previous contributors 
to this magazine have pointed out, the Nazis 
vere not slow to make use of these techniques 
their own purposes. It is up to the 
forces to reach out, with every 
levice at their disposal, to the millions of plain 
eople on whose intelligence and loyalty democ- 
icy must depend for its very life-blood. 
lhis month Donald Buchanan of the National 
‘ilm Board gives a vivid and encouraging pic- 
ire of how educational films are being used 
Canada to reach vast new audiences, and 
w motion pictures dovetail with education by 
lio and the printed word. 
What could be more streamlined or more 
ical of our age than government initiative 


which modern 


placed in our hands. 


lemocratic 


in the field of vocational training, which Paul 
Martin describes? Adult education in England 
had its roots in the attempt of working people 
not only to supplement their limited formal 
education but to improve their skills. In this 
period of national emergency our government, 
in cooperation with educators and industrialists, 
has embarked on widespread training schemes 
to develop new skills among our working 
population. The government has become the 
major organizing agency in this type of adult 
education. What possibilities does this suggest 
for the future? 


Review and Readers will notice that the last 
Comment section of our magazine now in- 

cludes reviews not only of books 
and pamphlets, but of educational films. Our 
objective in Review and Comment is to appraise 
the varied resources available to adult educators 
in their work. It seems pertinent therefore to 
devote some attention to the National Film 
Board productions which are commanding an 
audience more extensive than most of the books 
and pamphlets which come to our attention. As 
far as we know, Food For Thought is the only 
educational journal performing this service. 
We hope it will prove increasingly interesting 
and useful. 


Just as we go to press the newspapers 
carry the announcement of the sudden death 
of Dr. J. W. Daror of the Winnipeg Free 
Press. 


Ever since this organization started he has 
been an interested and helpful member, and 
an Honorary Vice-President. The Director 
was privileged to meet him many times and 
to enjoy his friendship. He was a man to 
remember. There was great strength in him, 
and profound kindness. One was always 
surprised at the scope of his understanding, 
perhaps because in his conversation he made 
no show of opinion. It was in his writing— 
clear, forceful and comprehensive, that one 
discovered the quality of his thinking. 
Canada has lost a great citizen: his friends 
an inspiring and warm-hearted companion. 
We join with his family and the thousands 
of people all over the English-speaking 
world who mourn his death. 
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Motion Pictures as a Spearhead 


By DONALD BUCHANAN 


HE documentary film, or what we some- 

times call in Canada, “the citizenship 
movie’, is becoming a gadfly to community 
action. Let us take the example of one small 
isolated “company town” in the forests of north- 
eastern Manitoba, where no one until recently 
had been able to form study groups or par- 
ticipation activities of any kind. The towns- 
people, however, turned out en masse last 
month to see a programme of Canadian docu- 
mentary films, which included one provocative 
subject on the theme of youth and the future, 
entitled “Battle is Their 


the citizens began to argue about 


sirthright”. Some of 
the merits of 
this topic. The projectionist at once took ad- 
vantage of their interest to get a forum discus- 
sion going. He did more than that; helped by 
the enthusiasm aroused by the films, he was 
able, before he left town, to organize several 
listening groups for the CBC programme “Of 


Things to Come”, 
Canadian Audiences 


In such ways, the motion picture, with its 
visual impact, can become a spearhead, the first 
weapon in the armoury of the adult education- 
ist. But how can such films be obtained by 
group leaders? Well, they are now available 11 
most provinces through a mounting number of 
educational film libraries. There are twenty- 
six such repositories in Canadian cities, to- 
gether with thirty-one affiliated projection ser- 
This 


number which were in operation in 1939. The 


vices. is a remarkable increase over the 


growth is directly traceable to the assistance 
provided by various free loan services originat- 
1! 


i in Ottawa. First, large groups of films 


have been sent out on a three-month deposit 
basis by the National Film Society of Canada 
to Departments of Education and Universities. 
The Film Society received funds for this pur 
period 1939-42, from the Rocke- 


Foundation. 


pose, for the 


feller Secondly, a large and 


regular supply of war information films is now 


being given to such libraries by the Nationa 
Film Board of Canada. Rapid acceleration in th 
production of Canadian documentary movies, 
through the efforts of John Grierson, has als 
provided a contributary stimulus. 

sy adding up the audience totals for eacl 
16 mm. print deposited with these regional 
libraries, a total audience of four million Ca 
nadians was obtained in the non-theatrical field 
for these documentary films during the year 
1942. That was, of course, the gross total not 
the net audience. Yet this gross total is useful 
for purposes of comparison. For example, the 
16 mm. circulation of similar films in England 
in 1942, calculated on the same basis, was five 
million. This means Canada proportionately 
already is far ahead of the United Kingdom in 
this aspect of education. 

Yet this is only a beginning to what can be 
done. More film repositories are needed in the 
smaller cities. Also, besides college and schoo! 
systems, the local Carnegie or Public Libraries 
should also become centres for film distribu 
tion. This has already happened in Windsor, 
London, Hamilton, Victoria, and Calgary. In 
fact in London, Ontario, the Public Library 
not only serves the city with 16 mm. films, but 
it also, as part of its rural extension service, 
sends films as well as books into the small towns 
of the district. 

The Winnipeg Public Library, in co-opera 
tion with the University of Manitoba, invites to 
its auditorium all the study organizations in that 
city for a monthly screening of the latest 
documentary films. Representatives of young 
people’s groups, churches, women’s organiza- 
tions, study groups, parent-teacher organiza 
Then, after 
they have seen the movies, they discuss the 


tions, turn out for these meetings. 
issues raised in the pictures. At the same time. 
Mr. Harry Easton, the assistant librarian, sup 
plies them with book lists related to the filn 
themes. Each group then decides which movies 
it will present to its members during the coming 
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mth and which books it wants to borrow for 

udy purposes. As Mr. Easton has explained: 

n particular, just now, our job is to provide 

formation about the war—its background, 

ir allies, and above all, about the peace and 

e sort of world which is to follow the peace. 
(his, of course, is the same job the National 
‘ilm Board is trying to do with its stream- 
lined new instrument, the documentary film. 
So the Public Library and the Film Board are 
lies, not rivals”. 

The state of Texas is sometimes cited for the 
progress it has made in the use of educational 
films. In that state, which has a population of 

ightly over six million, there are between fifty 
ind sixty 16 mm. repositories. On that basis, 
ve could well make use of at least one hundred 


lm libraries in Canada, instead of the present 


twenty-six. 


Films and Radio 


But where does radio come in? It is the third 
ide of the triangle—books, motion pictures, 
oadcasts. For example, under the imprint of 
he Canadian Library Council, reading lists this 
inter have been distributed on the United 
Nations (China, Russia, etc.) at the same time 
is CBC broadcasts on this subject were being 
These lists also contained information 


ibout related films. 


o1ven. 
Another joint project con- 
erns the Citizens’ Forums and the CBC pro- 
gramme “Of Things to Come’. Here every 
up has received notes about the availability 

16 mm. movies on reconstruction subjects, 
nd the Film Board has also prepared a short 
reen item, three minutes in length, advertising 
ese broadcasts. 

Che closest opportunity for collaboration 
wever, has been in rural Canada. Here by 


eans of a special war appropriation, the 


National Film Board has been able to finance 
full cost of fifty-five 16 mm. film circuits and 
} contribute to the expenses of an additional 
enty travelling theatres, which provincial 
ganizations maintain. Departments of Edu- 
tion, University Departments of Extension, 
Extension Service of the Wheat Pools, co- 
erate in this work. 
[wo typical programmes being circulated 
r these seventy-five circuits in January and 
bruary are (they are identified by letters) : 


Programme E: “The People’s Banks” — 
about Credit Unions, “Train Busters’”—about 
the activities of the R.C.A.F. in Europe, 
“Portage’”—an authentic teaching film about 
the Algonquin Indians and their traditional 
craft of building birch bark canoes, “Handle 
With Care’’—a detailed description of the mak- 
ing of explosives in Canada. 

Programme F:; “Food as It Might Be”—on 
the future of farming and world food distribu- 
tion, “Corvette Port Arthur’”—about the opera- 
tions of a Canadian corvette in the Atlantic, 
“Trees for Tomorrow’—a forest conservation 
subject, “Mites and Monsters’ — a natural 
history topic for schools. 

Notice the parallel emphasis between these 
film programmes and the various discussion 
ventures of the CBC. “The People’s Banks” is 
about credit unions, and this, too, is one of the 
“Food as 
concerns international planning 


topics of the Farm Radio Forums. 
It Might Be” 
of agriculture in the post war period and it 
parallels not only the Farm Forums during late 
February, but it also is directly related to the 
broadcast series “Of Things to Come”. This 
timing is part of a carefully thought out project 
of collaboration and radio. 
Camera crews, for instance, began work on the 
credit union film in August, 1943, in order that 
the finished movie might eventually be ready for 
showing in January, 1944, at the same time as 
the Farm Forum broadcast on this subject. 
This is because it takes about five months or 


between films 


more on the average for a twenty-minute edu- 
cational movie to be made, especially when field 
work has to be done all across Canada. In this 
instance, the localities of Lafleche (Saskatche- 
wan), (Manitoba), Hamilton (On- 
tario), the Gaspé Peninsula of Quebec and the 
Antigonish district of Nova Scotia, all appear 
in this credit union film. 


Starbuck 


In practice, the most successful experiment 
in joint educational promotion with radio and 
films has occured in Bruce County, Ontario. 
Here the county organizer for the Farm Listen- 
ing Groups, and the Film Board’s travelling 
projectionist work closely together. In fact, 
the sponsorship of each film showing has been 
taken over by neighborhood Listening Groups, 
three or four of which come together once a 


month to hold a “movie night” in some con- 
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veniently located community hall. 
jectionist, W. G. 


As the pro- 
reports: “The 
film circuit is giving the Radio Forum a real 
lift. We organized twelve new listening groups 
north of Wiarton recently, and many others will 
be organized south of there as a result of our 
combined film and discussion meetings. We 
now have a total of about seventy radio forums 
registered in Bruce County alone”. 


Nicholson, 


Audience Participation 


These groups in Bruce County have had 
enough experience in discussion technique: and 
action projects to be able to use the film meet- 
ings as open forums. They possess leaders who 
know how to conduct debates which can lead 
to constructive action. In less awakened com- 
munities it is, however, not always so easy to 
start such discussions. A little priming is some- 
times necessary in order to persuade the average 
farmer or workman to participate. This 
stimulus has been provided by a new form of 
short movie created by two ingenious film 
makers in Ottawa. They invented a new tech- 
nique, effective in encouraging audiences to 
come forth with opinions—this 
technique consists briefly in the presentation of 


their own 
a three-minute “discussion movie”, in which 
four people appear on the screen in a round 
table argument about the theme of the prin- 
cipal film of the evening. For example, the 
National Film Board has now made trailers of 
this nature to follow the movies “Battle of the 
Harvests”, “Forward Commandos”, “Inside 
Fighting Russia’, and “Battle is Their Birth- 
right”. The last one has been particularly 
effective and has called forth much debate on 
youth and the future. 


Various techniques of handling Film Forums 
are used. Their success depends largely on the 
chairman or leader of the meeting, who some- 
times may be the projectionist himself, but who 
should preferably be some prominent local 
citizen. 

A public forum is suitable for a small 
audience. With large meetings a panel forum 
In this, four or five persons already 
conversant with the subject are seated on a 
platform facing the assembly. 


is better. 


When they have 
talked for a short period, discussion is then 


thrown open to all—questions are asked from 
the hall and answered. To aid in the intelligen: 
preparation of these forums, the National Film 
Board now prints, in collaboration with the Ca 
nadian Council on Education for Citizenship, a 
series of background outlines on such film 
themes as “Conservation”, “The 
War”, and “Thought for Food”. 


About three hundred of the points served by 
rural circuits consist of farming areas populated 
largely by Canadian citizens of foreign origin. 
These include families of Polish, Ukrainian, 
Hungarian, Finnish, and German ancestry. 
Here the real test of the documentary movie 
comes. Will these people respond to its 
stimulus? While they may turn up in crowds 
for the showings, they, however, at first seem 
to be merely passive spectators. Donald 
Brown, the projectionist who serves the Nipi- 
gon-Port Arthur-Rainy River district of On- 
tario, however, has found a way of breaking 
their silence and of obtaining their active par- 
ticipation in film forums. He persuades the 
high school pupils in these small towns to come 
together in the evening and form a discussion 
panel at the meeting. “This practice of using 
student panels”, states Mr. Brown, “I intend 
to continue and to expand. The students them- 
selves feel that they have some importance and 
their participation in an evening programme 
stimulates them to greater study and investiga- 
tion. This is particularly important in this 
territory with many New Canadians. It 
certainly helps to encourage the adults, and, in 
some cases, really shames them into taking part 
in the discussion”. 


People’s 


These film showings in rural areas began in 


January, 1942. There has since been ample 
time to experiment and to take stock of results. 
The same summing up can not yet be made con- 
cerning the industrial circuits, so called, which 
are also financed by war appropriations from 
Ottawa. They only began in March, 1943, yet 
already on these circuits, there are now eac! 
month over fifteen hundred screenings in Ca- 
nadian factories. The showing of documentar 
films at Trade Union meetings is a related pr 
ject and here educational activities are fore 
most. The Workers’ Educational Associatio 
for example, prints each month a discussio 
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uide entitled “Films for Freedom”, and this 
s circulated to some two hundred and seventy 
rade unions. One of the latest outlines was on 
he theme, “Women at Work”, and the films 
used were “Night Shift’”—-emphasizing the 
varied jobs women are doing today, and “Be- 
fore They are Six”, a new Canadian movie 
about day nurseries. 


Projection Services 


This article began with a note about the 
availability of films through regional reposi- 
tories. Something also should be said about 
the valuable co-operation being obtained from 
the Junior Boards of Trade and the Kiwanis 
Clubs. Under their auspices Volunteer Pro- 
jection Committees have been established in 
thirty-one Canadian cities from Halifax to 
Victoria. Members of these committees ar- 
range film programmes and provide projection 
facilities for any organization interested in 
showing war information films. In many 
regions the projectors used for this purpose 
have been lent to the Committees by private 
citizens and local industries. Consequently this 
service has now become almost entirely a com- 
munity project. Any community owning a 
sound projector, available even on part time 
loan, can establish a volunteer service. 


The National Film Board is anxious to assist in 


such 


such ventures, and information on how such 
in organization may be developed can be ob- 
tained from the National Film Board, Distribu- 
tion Department, in Ottawa. 

Knowledge of how to use the motion picture 
is a spearhead in adult education has become 
so widespread that the demand for special films 


increasing. Certain pictures are now made 


directly for the purposes of group studies as 
distinguished from mass appeal. For example, 
those speedily paced “World in Action’ and 
“Canada Carries On” items, which you have 
been in the habit of seeing in your local theatres, 
are not always adapted for showing in small 
halls with 16 mm. equipment. So revisions of 
Such 
revision consists mainly in moderating the tech- 


these theatrical subjects are now made. 


nical richness of the music and sound effects, 
so that those who wish to use these films as 
study aids may concentrate more directly on 
the words of the commentator. 

So much for visual education as it is being 
developed during these war years. What then 
of peace and reconstruction? Now is the time 
for provincial organizations to be laying plans 


for the long term financing of visual education. 
The National Film Board, as the official agency 


for the making of movies for Dominion govern- 
ment departments, will continue to produce 
documentaries of quality, but the rural circuits, 
the trade union showings, the subsidizing of 
adequate regional film libraries and the special 
cultural projects which the National Film So- 
ciety, under its charter is supposed to promote, 
must depend more than they do today on direct 
community and provincial support. Perhaps— 
and this is only a suggestion—a beginning can 
be made if the provinces will unite after the 
war to make a joint bid for the used of 16 mm. 
equipment which the Canadian Army, Navy, 
and Airforce will then have as surplus stock. 
Why should not every community some day 
have a portable film projector of its own? 
Then the dramatic promotion of citizenship 
through the motion picture could really come 
into its own. 








For list of local film repositories, see page 15. 
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Vocational Training in Wartime 


By PAUL MARTIN, M.P. 


§ es of the most striking features of 
Canada’s war-effort, and perhaps one of 
the major reasons for its effectiveness, has 
heen the rapid training of thousands of people 

the skills needed in war-industry and the 
We have been able to staff an 
850,000 


strong and an immensely expanded industrial 


irmed services. 


army, navy and airforce more than 
economy with the necessary skilled personnel. 
Never before has a Canadian government em- 
extensive 


barked on such an 


programme of 
vocational training. 

Whatever we anticipate in the post-war 
period, this much is certain: one of the main 
tasks will be to fit our demobilized men and 
women, and our war-workers into a system of 
peace-time industry. To do this, hundreds of 
thousands of people may need to be re-trained, 
und quickly, if they are to find a place in an 
economy geared for peace rather than war. 

It is timely, therefore, to examine the record 
How was this vast 


How 


men and women passed through it? 


i wartime achievement. 
training-programme organized? many 
Has it 
ny significance for post-war reorganization ? 


Canada Needed Men 


It will be recalled that as long ago as Febru- 


iry 1937 I introduced a motion urging the 


Government to set up a committee of eminent 


men and women to develop a plan of national 
scholarships. At that time, I drew attention to 
the need of providing assistance to selected 
students to enable them to continue their studies 
it universities, agricultural colleges and tech- 
nical colleges. To me, the need was urgent 
then because it was evident that the growing 
complexities of the problems confronting us 
made it abundantly clear that we needed to 
increase the number of trained men and women 
who would be equipped to serve this country. 

It is not surprising that after the outbreak of 
war one of the most urgent problems that faced 
the Department of Labour related to training. 


The first manpower problem which the De 
partment undertook to solve was the absorptio: 
into productive work of the existing unutilized 
manpower. As the records of any employment 
service will show, however, you cannot fill 100 
vacancies with any of the 100 applicants on your 
books. The skills required of the applicant must 
satisfactorily match those required of the job. 
If they do not, there is a wall created between 
employer and worker which can only be broken 
down by training. 

1940, the first over-all 
estimates of the country’s manpower require- 


Toward the end of 


ments for the Armed Forces, war production 
and essential civilian production, were com- 
pleted, and these of course are being continually 
revised in the light of changing conditions. 
These estimates showed not only an obvious 
shortage of skilled workers, but a threatening 
shortage of semi-skilled workers. 

This led to the development of the War 
Emergency Training Programme ; a programme 
which has been so successfully grafted on to 
the administrative machinery set up for train- 
I think the work done 
in this field by the Goverment in co-operation 


ing unemployed youth. 


with the Provinces has been magnificent. 

As an example of fine achievement, look what 
has been done for the completely unskilled or 
semi-skilled man: the man who during the de 
pression was unemployed too long to retain any 
skill he had or to acquire any new skill. About 
68,000 persons have been trained in industrial 
classes in the last fiscal year to man the 
thousands of machines in the factories making 
the tools of war. Forty per cent of those en 
rolled in the full-time classes were women and 
they were trained in practically every occupa 
tion for which men were trained except a few 
of the heaviest jobs. 

Gross enrolment for all types of training 
under this war programme was 132,326 during 
the past fiscal year. 

Courses for all these people eager to con 
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1 


ibute to the war effort were given in sheet 
etal work, electric and acetylene welding, ma- 


ine shop practice, aircraft manufacture, 


strument making, foundry work, pattern- 


iking, industrial chemistry and as laboratory 
hnicians. For the 


shipyards, men 


ined as burners, caulkers, heaters, rivetters, 


were 


pefitters, marine electricians, loftsmen, weld- 

s and shipwrights. 

\rrangements were made with employers by 

eld representatives of the Department for the 
sponsorship of whole classes of men and women, 
e€ company agreeing to employ such trainees 
the completion of their courses. As a matter 
fact, the supply of trainees has fallen off 
sharply in recent months both for men and 
women, and we are beginning to see the bot- 
tom of this manpower pot. Fortunately many 
the companies have reached peak employ- 
ment and their demands have consequently 
liminished. 

These trainees are paid subsistence allow- 
mces which vary from $7.00 to $18.00 per week 
iccording to circumstances, and in some cases 
these amounts are supplemented by sponsoring 
employers. Where necessary, travelling ex- 
penses of trainees to school or employment are 
ilso paid, and all full-time trainees are covered 
for medical aid and permanent disability under 
the Dominion Goveriment Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Technical Training for the Troops 


\nd what has been done to help the Armed 
Forces to train enlisted men? 

In the last fiscal year, nearly 43,000 men 

ere given training of various sorts. 

For the Army men were trained to be black- 
smiths, bricklayers, carpenters, cooks, copper- 
smiths, draughtsmen, electricians, fitters and 
nstrument makers. 

For the Air Force, 7,000 men who had left 
econdary school and who were deficient in 
nathematics, and science, were brought up to 
the required standard and made acceptable for 
Over 18,000 men in the last 
ear were trained as, for example, aero engine 


ircrew training. 


echanics, air frame radio 


anics and wireless electrical mechanics. 


mechanics, me- 


For the Navy, men were trained as engine 


room and electrical 


artificers, motor fitters, 
radio mechanics and anti-submarine artificers. 

For Veterans of the present.war, and at the 
request of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, vocational training has been 
provided and classes for rehabilitation estab- 
lished for over 1,200 men. 


Some of these men 
were trained in industrial establishments and in 
privately-owned schools. The Vocational Train- 


ing Co-ordination Act, passed last year, puts 


this Dominion-Provincial programme on a per- 
manent basis, and makes it a powerful instru 
ment in our postwar plans. 


Training on the Job 


Through co-operation with the War Produc- 
tion Board of the United States, the Job In- 
structor Training Plan was made available for 
the training of men already employed in war 
factories as foremen. A little over a year ago, 
in Montreal two representatives from Washing- 
ton instructed a group of some 15 educators and 
men loaned from industry in the principles of 
the Job Instructor Training Plan. These men 
returned to their respective Provinces and set 
up some 30 training courses of their own from 
which over 250 persons have now qualified as 
trainers of foremen and supervisors in their own 
industrial establishments. Some 17,000 super- 
visors have already received certificates, and 
another 5,000 will receive certificates before the 
end of the war. Employers are justly delighted 
with the success of this plan. 

Another part of the programme to train fore- 
men and supervisors covered Job Relations 
Training, which was commenced in November 
1942. 4,000 certificates were issued up to the 
end of March. 


Personnel Management 


Then, as a contribution to the better utiliza- 
tion of labour and improved personnel policies, 
the Government in co-operation with seven uni- 
versities sponsored short practical courses in 
personnel management for over 500 students. 
With the tremendous expansion of industry, 
executives have found it increasingly necessary 
to delegate personnel problems to members of 
their staffs. Most of the instructors and sub- 
stantially all the students are engaged in em- 
ployment and personnel work, and the courses 
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have helped to broaden their understanding of 
sound principles in this field. 
They have come to think of labour relations 


in terms of human relations, and many em- 


ployers have expressed their appreciation of the 
work done by the Department. Not only that, 
but the instructors felt 
the course to be so worthwhile that they en- 
dorsed their honorariums over to the Dominion 
Government. 


Aid to Students 


A part of the peacetime Youth Training Pro- 


some of American 


gramme that has been geared to meet the needs 
of war relates to Aid to Students. In order to 
maintain the supply of doctors and dentists for 
military and civilian purposes, and of engineers 
and scientists for the Armed Forces and war 
industries, the Goverment, in co-operation with 
most of the Provinces, has made loans and 
grants to promising university students who 
might otherwise find it impossible to complete 
their courses, because many of these courses 
have been accelerated, leaving them little oppor- 
tunity to seek remunerative employment to pay 
for their 


fees. Over 2,000 students received 


such assistance last year. All students who re- 
ceived assistance signed an agreement that they 
would make their services available to the war 
effort where required, in the capacity for which 
they had been trained. The universities them- 
selves have been helped to meet some of the 
additional costs incurred in the acceleration of 
courses in medicine and dentistry. In addition, 
5,000 openings of summer employment for 
undergraduates were collected and tabulated. 
In addition to all the measures which have 
been taken to train men and women for the 
effort, the Youth 
Training Programme has been continued. 


The training generally was related to the war 


war Dominion- Provincial 


effort and comprised principally agricultural 
and rural training for young men and women. 
Rural homecraft, home nursing, and steps to 
enable them to make better use of their home 
products formed the general pattern of training 
for women, while training for men was given in 
farm mechanics and certain general and special- 
ized types of agricultural work. Occupational 
and apprenticeship training was also given in a 
number of provinces and in addition classes on 


citizenship and physical education. In all en 
rolment for youth training projects in the las 
fiscal year exceeded 12,000. 


Using Our Scientists 


As is known, in 1941 we established the Wa 
time Bureau of Technical Personnel in cx 
operation with the various professional in 
stitutes. This was a specialized employment 
service for engineers, scientists and other pri 
fessional technicians, set up to avert shortages 
in and contribute to the better allocation oi 
such essential personnel. 

Last December special regulations wer: 
passed which made it possible to fully contro! 
such personnel, and the regulations in some de 
gree, set the pattern for the general manpower 
policy. 

Through this Bureau, the employment and 
allocation of some 9,000 male science students 
in attendance at Canadian universities is already 
controlled. A declaration has been secured 
from each student as to whether he wishes to 
volunteer as a technical officer in the Armed 
Forces, and his medical category has been 
established by standard Army medical boards. 
By the end of March over a thousand of this 
year’s graduates had been referred to the Armed 
Services for consideration as potential tech- 
nical officers, through the use of a military 
adviser seconded to the Bureau from the De- 
partment of National Defence. 

The Bureau now maintains a complete in- 
ventory of some 30,000 specialists in the engin- 
eering and scientific fields, and maintains con- 
trols necessary to see that the most effective 
use is made of their technical knowledge. 

To fill in some of the details in this picture 
I propose to set out the number of persons who 
have been trained under the War Emergency 
Training Programme in the period April 1, 
1942, to March 31, 1943. 

As indicated earlier, industrial training has 
been undertaken in vocational schools and in 
plant schools. The enrolment of men in the 
full-time pre-employment classes in vocational! 
20,675, men were 
trained in industry. The figures for women en- 
rolled are 16,067 in vocational schools, and 
5,205 in plant schools. An interesting feature 
of this particular employment training is the 


schools was while 5,575 
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arked increase in the number of women who 
ere given a wide variety of occupational 
aining. 


At the request of the employers, training 
long many lines was provided for persons al- 
eady on their payroll with a view to their 
pgrading and promotion. These part-time 
lasses in vocational schools drew 13,356 men 
ind 2,581 women, while comparable classes in 
ndustrial plants trained 3,235 men and 744 


women. 

These figures relate to the training of civilians 
only. 

Training classes for the Armed Forces were 
conducted in vocational schools and enrolments 
25,329 in R.C.A.F. 13,470 in 
\rmy classes, and 3,961 in. Navy classes. 


were classes, 


A Cooperative Effort 


The State is no magic cornucopia. To a great 
extent it is a mechanism of co-operation, and 
the magnificent work accomplished under the 
War Emergency Training Programme has been 
made possible by the co-operative efforts of the 
Department and the Provinces. The Provinces 
have entered into agreements with us to provide 

wr the use of technical and secondary schools. 
(he salaries of instructors, supervisors, allow- 
and travelling expenses of trainees, 


inces 


lerical and caretaking services in_ schools, 
rentals of premises and advertising are borne 
by the Dominion. The Provinces share with 
the Dominion in the capital cost of machinery 
and equipment, and certain other provincial 


osts. The municipalities in most instances 
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supply the shops and equipment of the voca- 
tional schools without charge. 


The following table is a summary of the total 
enrolments of the War Emergency Training 
Programme from its commencement in 1940 to 
August 3lst of the present year: 


TOTAL ENROLMENTS 
W.E.T. 
from Commencement in 1940 to Aug. 31, 1943 


Men Women 
Full-Time Pre-Employment 74,604 25,226 
Part-Time Classes (already 
employed) 
Plant Schools 
Foremanship Training (already 
employed ) 


. 21,010 
9,644 


4,235 
9,287 


31,466 
Rehabilitation of Discharged 
Persons 1,172 
34,227 
5,936 
51,877 
2,906 
272,130 


Army Tradesmen 
Navy Tradesmen 
R.C.A.F. Tradesmen 
Student Aid 
TOTAL 


Total Placed in Employment 86,004. 


Promise For the Future 


I have outlined the scope of this co-operative 
effort and the excellent work that has been 
done in taking hold of men and women of all 
classes, degrees of skill and education, and of 
raising them to a level of efficiency through in- 
numerable channels of training, so that their 
contribution to their country’s war effort will 
not only be one of enthusiastic co-operation but 
of the highest possible technical value. 


I am sure that I do not need to appeal to 
your imagination for you to envisage the deep 
significance of this programme in the period of 
postwar re-adjustment. It is teaching us that 
some of the obstacles to full employment are 
not real obstacles, and that a partnership of 
management, of workers and of the community 
can make useful work available in time of peace 
no less than in time of war. It means that as 
soon as industry can make its needs known 
in any detail through co-operation with the 
Provinces and by use of machinery now operat- 
ing smoothly we can train workers to fill 
vacancies arising in the changing economic 
structure at a rate considered impossible two 
or three years ago. 
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A. Declaration on World Peace 


ISSUED BY ROMAN CATHOLIC, JEWISH AND PROTESTANT LEADERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


THE THREE PREAMBLES 


Protestant 
|‘ a lworld troubled to despair by recurring 
war the Protestant churches have been 
seeking to show how moral and religious con- 
victions should guide the relations of nations. 
Their conclusions are in many important 
respects similar to those of men of other faiths. 
In this we rejoice, for world order cannot be 
achieved without the cooperation of all men 
of good will. We appeal to our constituency 
to give heed to the following proposals enun- 
ciated by Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
which must find expression in national poli- 
cies. Beyond these proposals we hold that 
the ultimate foundations of peace require 
spiritual regeneration as emphasized in the 
Christian Gospel. 


Catholic 


We present for the consideration of all men 
of good will the following postulates of a just 
peace as embodying the principles of the moral 
law and their prime applications to world 
problems of our day. To our mind they ex- 
press the minimum requirements of a peace 
which Christians can endorse as fair to all men. 
They are the foundation on which Catholics 
in a free world can work from deep motives of 
Christian justice and charity for the building 
of a better social order. 


Jewish 

The American Synagogue commends to the 
attention of its own constituency and to all 
men of faith the following principles as a guide 
to thought and action in dealing with the grave 
world problems of our time. These seven prin- 
ciples, while they do not exhaust the teachings 
of the Jewish tradition on issues of social 
relationships, have their sanction in Judaism, 


both Biblical and rabbinic. Judaism's highest 


goal has ever been “to amend the world 
through the kingdom of God’. The Syna- 
gogue therefore calls upon its adherents, both 
as citizens and as Jews, to seek after the 
implementation of these principles. They will 
thereby act in faithful conformity with the 
moral values of the Jewish religion, and at the 
same time serve the best interests of country 
and of mankind. 


THE DECLARATION 


1. The moral law must govern world order. 
The organization of a just peace depends upon 
practical recognition of the fact that not only 
individuals but nations, states, and inter- 
national society are subject to the sovereignty 
of God and to the moral law which comes from 


God. 


2. The rights of the individual must be as- 
sured. The dignity of the human person as 
the image of God must be set forth in all its 
essential implications in an international decla- 
ration of rights, and be vindicated by the posi- 
tive action of national governments and inter- 
national organization. well as 
individuals must repudiate racial, religious, 
or other discrimination in violation of those 
rights. 


States as 


3. The rights of oppressed, weak or colonial 
peoples must be protected. The rights of all 
peoples, large and small, subject to the good 
of the organized world community, must be 
safeguarded within the framework of collective 
security. The progress of undeveloped, col- 
onial, or oppressed peoples toward politica! 
responsibility must be the object of inter- 
national concern. 


4. The rights of minorities must be secured. 
National governments and international or- 
ganization must respect and guarantee th 
rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural minor- 
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ies to economic livelihood, to equal oppor- 
inity for educational and cultural develop- 
ent, and to political equality. 


5. International institutions to maintain peace 
with justice must be organized. 
ice requires the organization of interna- 


An enduring 


onal institutions which will (a) develop a 
body of international law, (b) guarantee the 
faithful fulfillment of international obligations, 
ind when 
collective security by drastic limitation and 


revise them necessary, (Cc) assure 
ontinuing control of armaments, compulsory 
irbitration and adjudication of controversies, 
ind the use when necessary of adequate sanc- 
tions to enforce the law. 


6. International economic cooperation must 


be developed. International economic col- 


laboration to assist all states to provide an 
adequate standard of living for their citizens 
must replace the present economic monopoly 
and exploitation of natural resources by privi- 
leged groups and states. 


7. A just social order within each state must 
be achieved. Since the harmony and well- 
being of the world community are intimately 
bound up with the internal equilibrium and 
social order of the individual states, steps must 
be taken to provide for the security of the 
family, the collaboration of all groups and 
classes in the interest of the common good, a 
standard of living adequate for self-develop- 
ment and family life, decent conditions of 
work, and participation by labor in decisions 
affecting its welfare. 





Moscow Visit 


following is an extract from a statement 

de in London by the Archbishop of York, the 

Most Rev. C. F. Garbett, D.D., after his return 
Moscow :— 


[he purpose of the visit was to take from the 
Church of England to the Russian Church and 
peoples a warm expression of sympathy with them 

their terrible sufferings due to the Nazi in- 

ion, of admiration for their courage and endur- 
nce, and to say how sincerely we hope that after 
war there may be close co-operation between 

‘ two peoples. 

here can be no doubt that worship within the 

iurches is fully allowed. The Orthodox Prelates 

re emphatic about this. We attended two ser- 
ices in the Cathedral, both on week-days. The 
st occasion was the celebration of the Liturgy; 
three hours. At the close the 


lasted over 


itriarch welcomed the delegation, and I replied. 


have never seen such a vast congregation. 
people, standing all the time, were packed 
rether. I told that there 10,000 
sent, and there were thousands in the square. 


was were 
here was a most moving scene of emotion and 
lcome as I left the Cathedral, the huge crowds 
rging forward and crying out, “English Arch- 
hop, thank you, thank you!” 

vo days later there was a Service of Inter- 


The 


though there was heavy rain. 


cession. crowd was, if possible, larger, 
Many were weeping 
when the prayer for the dead was said. 

On Sunday I went to a country church which 
was crowded; all peasants, mainly women and 
children. One of my companions went to an 
evening service on the Saturday in a small city 
church and found this also crowded. 

I was particularly struck with the character of 
the congregations in the Cathedral. They did not 
consist mainly of old people, though, of course, 
there were many who were old. It was a congre- 
gation consisting chiefly of the middle-aged and 
under. There was a fair number of men, though, 
naturally, very few soldiers—just a sprinkling here 
and there. To say the congregations consist chiefly 
of the aged is sheer nonsense. 

Anti-religious propaganda has come to an end, 
though I was told the godless societies are still in 
existence. There is a growing spirit of tolerance. 
The part religion has played in the history of the 
nation is respected and is shown in the cinema and 
on the stage. The ridiculing of religion is in- 
creasingly regarded as bad form, and as such is 
discouraged. I myself with my two chaplains 
wore our cassocks in crowded thoroughfares—we 
walked about perfectly freely, people looked at us 
with interest, but nowhere was there any sign of 
opposition or contempt. 
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Programme De Recherches Sociales 


Pour Le Québec 


Par EVERETT C. HUGHES 


de l'universite de Chicago 


RESUME. 


N programme de recherches pour la prov- 

ince de Québec serait naturellement centré 
sur les problémes urgents actuels et futurs. Et 
en se basant sur le principe des relations fonc- 
tionnelles, il faudrait étudier ces problémes en 
relation avec les institutions et les éléments 
sociaux dominants de Québec, vus a la lumiére 
de la vie et des faits de son passé. 

Les éléments sociaux les plus importants de 
l'histoire du peuple canadien-frangaise sont la 
famille et la paroisse. Il y en a bien d'autres, 
mais la plupart peuvent étre étudiés, avec profit, 
au regard de ces éléments fondamentaux. Quoi 
qu'il en soit, nous avons choisi ces deux groupe- 
ments sociaux, comme point de départ. 

Il est nécessaire de distinguer ici la famille, 
entité fonctionnelle, de la famille proprement 
biologique. La famille biologique comprend 
les parents et tous leurs enfants propres, qui 
forment une cellule d’une trés grande import- 
ance pour celui qui étudie les statistiques vitales 
et la population en général. 

La famille fonctionnelle se groupe autour de 
la famille-ménage que se compose habituelle- 
ment des parents et de leurs enfants qui ne 
sont pas encore arrivés 4 l’age de se marier ou 
de pourvoir eux-mémes a leurs besoins. 

la composition de la famille-ménage s’ap- 
parente a deux importants faits biologiques: la 
fécondité de la mére et ce cycle de la vie pure- 
ment biologique. Elle s’apparente aussi a de 
nombreaux faits sociaux dont le plus important 
est, sans doute, l’age ott les enfants quittent la 
maison paternelle. 

Cette étude devient particuliérement intéres- 
sante dans la province de Québec oti toutes les 
paroisses possédent dans leurs régistres des 
fiches indiquant 


la composition de chaque 


ménage, l’age et l’occupation des membres de 
la famille, le nombre des enfants a l’école, etc. 
Elles pourraient former d’excellents instru- 
ments pour une analyse deétaillée de la composi- 
tion des familles des différents districts ruraux 
et urbains, ou encore pour la mise sur pied 
d’une série imposante de cycles familiaux types, 
ce qui constituerait, en retour, une source in 
estimable de renseignements a la portee de 
ceux qui font l’étude théorique des forces vives 
de la vie familiale comme de ceux qui se 
préoccupent des problemes du logement, du 
niveau de la vie, des assurances, des allocations 
familiales, des pensions de vieillesse, etc. 


La famille fonctionnelle en face de la 
propriété et de l’entreprise. 

Devenir un jour propriétaire, voila un des 
réves que le Canadien-frangais moyen caresse 
le plus. Dans son église paroissiale on 
préche la valeur de la petite propriété comme 
élément de force et de stabilité pour la famille 
et la société en général. On a accordé, dans 
la législation municipale, une place speciale au 
propriétaire et a sa propriéte. 

La famille canadienne-frangaise a aussi cet 
autre idéal de gagner sa vie dans une entre- 
prise familiale. La ferme en est l’exemple 
typique. Ainsi, dans la plupart des petites 
villes, la classe dirigeante exploite ce genre 
d’entreprise, tandis que dans les centres plus 
considérables les familles canadiennes-frangaise:s 
continuent a posséder, sinon les grosses entre 
prises, du moins des petites comme les maga 
sins, les ateliers de réparation, les petite: 
industries, etc. 

Aux Etats-Unis on a constaté, aprés certaines 
études, que l’existence des petites entreprise 
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tait, en général, d’une breve durée. Ainsi on 
it une famille amasser de l’argent, partir un 
etit commerce, puis tomber en faillite aprés 
juelque temps. Mais quel est, au juste, le taux 
le faillite des petites entreprises? Quels sont 
es facteurs qui les causent? Quelle doit étre 
‘importance de l’entreprise pour pouvoir as- 
urer la subsistance d’une famille? Jusqu’a 
juel point dépend-elle du travail commun des 
livers membres de la famille et en quelle mesure 
it-elle appel a la main-d’oeuvre étrangére? 
Ou’advient-il de ces entreprises a mesure que 
les enfants vieillissent? Quel role leurs pro- 
dans les mouvements 
politiques et sociaux, etc? Voila quelques-unes 
les questions auxquelles les travaux de re- 
cherches sociales sont appelés a répondre. 


priétaires jouent-ils 


Les études spéciales dont nous venons de 
parler ne parviendront au but qu’on leur pro- 
pose que si on fait d’abord des études détail- 


lées et completes de la vie familiale elle-méme. 
Si la documentation qu’on a sur la famille 
rurale du Québec est assez considérable, celle 
qu’on posséde sur la famille urbaine est plutdt 
mince. II faut insister sur le fait que des 
études qui prennent la famille et la paroisse 
comme point de départ sont incompleétes et ne 
rempliront tout a fait leurs rdles qu’a la condi- 
tion et pas avant qu’elles ne soient faites de 
concert avec les études générales de la province 
entiére et des différentes régions qui la com- 
posent. Car a mesure qu’un programme de 
recherches sociales prend de l’ampleur, chaque 
étude particuliére vient soulever de nouveaux 
problemes qu'il faut résoudre par les méthodes 
qui s’avérent les plus efficaces. Quant a ce 
mémoire, il ne renferme que les idées d’une 
seule personne sur les premiers pas a faire 
dans un programme semblable. 





Local Film Repositories 
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University of British Columbia, 
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K. W. Gordon, 

Extension Department, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
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Louise Hanson, 
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Education in \W 


N January 1939 Toronto mobilized a new 
army, an army of housewives... or, rather, 

They de- 
signed a programme not only to assist the war 


the Health League of Canada did. 


effort but to provide better meals at less cost. 
The then chairman of the Women’s War Work 
Committee of the Health League chose chair- 
men for each of the eight collegiate districts 

. Women prominent in such organizations as 
Home and School Clubs, League of Nations 
Society, Mothers’ Union, Housewives’ League, 
and the Women’s the Health 


whose share in the undertaking 


Division of 
League 
was to appoint committees to carry out the de- 
tails, both as to securing a large attendance at 
the lectures to be given, and to ensure enrol- 
ment in the six weeks course which was to 
follow the mass meetings. 

Experts in nutrition planned the lessons and 
Household 


Science volunteered to teach the classes. 


wrote the syllabus. Graduates in 
Home 
and School Associations, church groups, social 
service workers, as well as the Board of Educa- 
tion and the principals and teachers of the 
schools, all gave assistance, and so popular did 
the lectures prove to be that the Health League 
has sponsored four further series since 1939. 


Witl 


the Government welcomes t 


a clear understanding of the fact that 
he assistance of all 
voluntary effort in the nutrition field, the Health 
League of Canada, in planning its 1944 pro 
gramme, has decided once again to inaugurate 
a series of home-maker classes in Toronto. 
This time, though, there will be four instead of 
eight, and there will not be the usual demonstra 
Neither the 


nutrition but will include information regarding 


tions. will talks be on 


straight 


food conservation and rationing, the substitution 


i various groups of foods one for the other, 


artime Nutrition 


and adequate and attractive diets and menus. 
Once again, graduates in Household Science 
have consented to do the teaching, and mem 
bers of the Women’s Educational Division wil] 
look after the enrolment and attendance, eac! 
in her assigned district. 

When one realizes that a national health pro- 
gramme is really a national health insurance 
scheme, surely no woman can afford to stay 
away from classes of this kind . . . classes de- 
signed to improve her knowledge of choosing 
and using the foods at her disposal. The whole 
subject of nutrition is concerned with the pre- 
vention of ill health, and the remedy lies, 
with the upon 
knowledge of food and how to prepare it, the 


primarily, housewife whose 
health of her family depends. 

The Board of Education has again permitted 
the use of various public schools throughout the 
city, and the Health League of Canada, wit! 
headquarters at 111 Avenue Road, will wel 
come enquiries from anyone interested in at 
These will 
commence the last week in January and con- 


tending the forthcoming lectures. 


tinue, with one each week thereafter, until 
four have been held. 

A telephone call to Midway 8405 (Toronto 
will ensure the caller whatever information sh« 
may wish to have in connection with the classes, 
the hour at which they will be held, the name 
the Household Science graduate who will con 
duct them and the school nearest to her ow: 
home. The Health League has tried to space 
the distance to take in as large an area 
possible without taking anyone too far 
home in these days of gas as well as fo 
rationing. 


—Prepared by The Healt 
League of Canada. 
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FILMS 


(he launching of the Rural Circuits of the 
National Film Board in January 1941 was notable 
because, first it was a national educational project 

at pleased and still seems to please all the 
rovineces, and second because of a complete 
ibsence of rural films, or of films adapted to rural 
udiences for use on this project. 

Although the Department of Munitions and 
Supply recognized the value to the war-effort of 
roducing instructional and morale building films 
for war-workers, authorities concerned with agri- 
ulture were for a time uncertain whether these 

ethods would be effective among rural people. 
[n addition the whirring wheels and falling bombs 
quences that had been conspicuously successful 
the theatrical presentation of the Canada 
arries On The World in Action series, 
ere not adapted to 16 mm. equipment in rural 
mmunity halls. 

The arrival of the film “Farm Front” on the 
Rural Circuits in the fall of 1943, marked the 
beginning of an adult education in 
This documentary produced for. farm 
people represents a recognition by the Dominion 

wernment of the importance of communicating 

rectly to farmers through the Rural Circuits. At 
same time the National Film Board has de- 
oped a technique of documentation in an idiom, 

. and tempo suitable for rural audiences. We 

expect this method to be improved, but as a 
ginning we can only heartily approve. 

‘Farm Front” with forage crops and 
livestock. It is propaganda, in the best sense of 

it overused word, for more crops, and more live- 

tock—more efficiently produced. I have watched 

ers look at this film. Their complete absorp- 

in it, and the laudatory reports that come in 

mm the Rural Circuits in Quebec bear witness to 

At the end of the film I think the 

ier felt he might do his job a little better and 
luce a little more. 


and 


“ 


epoch in 
inada. 


1 


deals 


success. 


\nd he responded thus because the film, rather 
n pumping platitudes into him, really had some- 
ing to suggest that he should and could do. In 
sense it was an instructional film and many of 
sequences, I predict, will be carried about 
gricultural representatives and agronomes to 
ers’ meetings for many years to come. 
he whole livestock situation could 
ered, but a large-scale 


not be 
commercialized hog 


farm in Ontario is chosen to demonstrate how one 
man farms scientifically, and makes it pay. | 
would have been happier if a more average enter- 
prise had been chosen, for this particular farm is 
big business, and we know it was the little fellow 
with two or three sows who delivered the bacon. 
Nevertheless, the value is established of records, 
nutrition practices, sanitary handling, and careful 
marketing. 

In the forage crop section the relationship of 
good tillage practices and scientific soil manage- 
ment to crop production is driven home. In the 
artistically satisfactory photography we have come 
to expect from the National Film Board camera- 
men, we can watch the farmer and his son select- 
ing soil samples, visiting the “ag rep” and inoculat- 
ing his alfalfa seed. 
sees how to do it. 


The farmer in the audience 
The crop is the reward, and 
the reward for the crop and his efforts, the 
farmer is reminded, is a speedy military victory. 

The integration of 
with Farm 


the showing of this film 
and agricultural extension 
work has been attempted in many provinces. Spe- 
cial speakers, discussions, the distribution of 
related bulletins are a few of the additional tech- 
niques the rural adult educationalist can now use 
to realize completely satisfactory results from a 
completely satisfactory farmers’ film. R.A.S. 


Forum 


PAMPHLETS FOR” FARMERS 


Your Credit Union, by John W. Ward. 
Published by the Department of Agriculture, 
Province of Manitoba, June 1943. 3rd Edition. 
Free for study-group use. 


Join 


Principles of Post-war Reconstruction for Agri 


culture. The Canadian Federation of 


culture, 165 Sparks St., Ottawa. 10c. 


Agri 


The first of these pamphlets is specifically de- 
signed for the use of study groups interested. in 
knowing more about how credit unions work. It 
deals not only with how thev operate, but tells 
where and with what success they have functioned 
in Canada. In fact, it contains all the basic facts 
about how to organize and run a credit union. 

The form is interesting and well-adapted to 
study-group use. Information is presented as 
answers to questions such as this: what classes of 
people may form a credit union? what are the 
duties of directors? does the Credit Union help its 
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members to practice thrift in spending money as 
well as in saving it? At the close of each chapter 
several questions without answers are presented 
for general discussion. These are well phrased, 
and should help a group think out what role a 
credit union might play in their community. 


The second pamphlet is a reprint of the brief 
presented by the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture to the Agricultural Sub-committee of the 
Reconstruction Committee for Canada, in Septem- 
ber 1943. It contains an interim statement of the 
views of organized agriculture on their post-war 
problems. 

Although short in length, this booklet is very 
meaty. It will interest all farmers, because it 
makes recommendations on the main difficulties 
which beset Canadian agriculture. It will inter- 
est other people because of its recognition that the 
farmers’ problems are not divorced from, but are 
intimately related to the major issues of post-war 
reconstruction which every citizen. It 
is of special significance that at the very outset, 
the C. F. A. recognizes that Canadian agricultural 
problems can be solved only in the framework of a 
world economy of abundance. 


concern 


MORE ABOUT THE BEVERIDGE PLAN 


Insurance for All and Everything, A Plain Ac- 
count of the Beveridge Plan, by Ronald C. 
Davison. Longman’s Green and Company, To- 
ronto, 1943. 35c. 


In spite of all the publicity in newspapers and 
magazines, many Canadians have little idea of what 
the Beveridge report on Social Insurance and 
Allied Services in Great Britain, actually recom- 
mends. Discussion of social security plans is 
very much in the air in Canada just now, and many 
groups will welcome a clear statement of what 
the “Beveridge plan” really is. 

This 48-page pamphlet fills the need admirably. 
It begins with a simple statement of the main 
proposals made by Sir William Beveridge. Brief 
“notes” inserted in italics raise critical questions, 
giving the pros and cons. The story of John 
Smith and Jennie Brown puts flesh and bones on 
the plan by showing how it would actually operate 
for two people in their working and family life. 
Chapter three selects four major issues for dis- 
cussion, including the role that public assistance 
(or relief, as we call it) may still have to play. 
The writer makes suggestions about changes which 
in his opinion would need to be made if the plan 
was to be completely effective. The pamphlet 
concludes with a discussion of the order in which 
various social security measures should be intro- 
duced. 

The major drawback is that this was written for 


British circulation. Occasionally it assumes 
knowledge of how British employment service 
and British health insurance now operate whic! 
Canadian readers are unlikely to possess. It take 
a little patience, too, to translate all the pounds, 
shillings and pence into dollars and cents. But 
for groups discussing social security plans for 
Canada, this is a brief and clear presentation of 
the most celebrated social security plan of all. 


FOR ARCHITECTS AND PLANNERS 


Task, A Magazine for Architects and Planners 
Published at 211 East 49th St., New York city 
4 issues a year. Subscription, $2.00. 


“Task is a voluntary, improvised magazine, pro 
duced in spare time by members of the professio: 
and by architectural and planning students. . . 
Task’s purpose, as expressed in various ways in 
its first 4 issues, is to give the profession direction 
—a social and cooperative one. It is to be a 
means of achieving clarity of ideas and forms of 
organized action so that our work in building and 
planning will answer the needs of our society.” 

In its own words, this is the purpose of a new 
magazine which has recently come to our atten- 
tion. While it may describe itself as designed 
specially for architects and planners, it should be 
of wide interest to many Canadians. True, the 
“revaluation of attitudes” in the profession is quite 
rightly its first responsibility. In the 4th issue a 
stimulating editorial discussion deals with the 
changing social conditions within which architects 
must do their work, and the new responsibilities 
and opportunities before them. 

But the ordinary reader will be interested chiefly 
in the articles. The 4th issue, for instance, 
analyses the housing situation at Willow Run, the 
site of the huge Ford Bomber plant, showing 
very clearly how wartime industrial housing can be 
mishandled with tragic results. Catherina Bauer, 
noted American housing expert, discusses the 
balance sheet of three years of war-time housing in 
the United States, with significant facts and 
figures. 

To illustrate the broad scope of the magazine, 
one only need mention an article on nursery 
schools in California war-production areas, a 
survey of the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition 
on Brazil, and technical discussion of shell roof 
construction. Of particular interest to Canadians 
is a stimulating article by a Canadian architect, 
Frederic Lasserre, dealing with the impact of the 
war on Canadian architects. 

Although Task may describe itself as a voluntary 
spare-time effort it certainly gives no indication of 
hasty or haphazard editorial work. It is one of 
the most attractively designed and illustrated pro- 
fessional magazines which has come our way. The 
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it is a witness to the vitality and fresh ap- 
ich of its editorial committee. 


J. H.M. 


AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 
War. By Howarp R. 


Citizen at 
Macmillan’s, Toronto, 1943. $2.75. 


\Vhen a civil servant presents a book on the 


e Farmer 
TOLLEY. 


icy of the administration which employs him, 
critics of that administration rush to reject 
work as government propaganda. Mr. Tolley 
Chief ot the Bureau of Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. No doubt the 
ord of the United States Department of Agri- 
ture throughout the Roosevelt régime has in- 
irred less criticism in Canada than in the United 
Che Canadian farmer found, in the leader- 
hip of Wallace and Wickard, a warmth of social 
This 
spirit of deliberate progress pervades Mr. Tolley’s 
Ik. 


hose who heard last November the first broad- 


States. 


irpose which has been lacking at Ottawa. 


t of National Farm Radio Forum will remember 
e clarity with which Mr. Tolley, as guest par- 
ipant, set forth the idea of agricultural planning. 
\ similar directness characterizes his writing. It 
rarely that an economist and administrator of 
ite who commenced a career as a mathematician 
gains the insight into the lives of people displayed 
by Mr. Tolley in the following excerpt: 
“There is a bony sameness to all farmers, good 
nes and bad ones, dirt farmers and booted farm- 
a gaunt silent completeness. This outward 
likeness is the reflection of an inner likeness con- 
They 
ve the same life rhythms, deliberate organic 


1 
} 
i 


tioned by a common bond with the earth. 
ythms in action and correspondingly in thought. 
x the farmer is occupied mainly with tending 
les of growth, with living things.” 
We are not accustomed to having civil servants 
te frankly and directly the grave needs of a 
ople whom they must serve. And nowhere does 
ne see such analysis of the history of government 
limitations. 
Here is his picture of our pre-depression neglect 
responsibility : 


rvice, with due recognition of its 


Government inertia became exquisitely organ- 


ized. When buck-passing, purposely sub- 
mitting to red tape, refusing to take a responsibility 
which others refused to assign, exchanging memos 
which will never be read, and framing resolutions 
that will never leave the committee, conferring 
endlessly over points of jargon—when all these 
paralyzing evasions hold sway, then there is no 
mandate for dynamic government action. This is 
about what happened in the twenties, a decade 
that seems, as we look back amid war, as simply 
a part of the truce between two gigantic battles. ... 
In 1933 we came to the end of laissez-faire, or 
more accurately, of the ‘leave-’er-lay’ method of 
solving agricultural difficulties. This consisted in 
giving farmers all possible information about what 
it would be desirable for them to do if they could, 
and then hoping that it would be possible for them 
to do it. In practice, of course, it was wholly out 
of the question for many of them to follow the 
advice that was so ably prepared and freely offered. 
It was useless to tell farm women how to use pres 
sure cookers if they could not afford one. That 
phase ended in crashing prices, crashing banks and 
crashing hopes of the great depression. In the 
years since, farmers and government, working 
together, have evolved mechanisms that on the 
whole have worked well.” 


To a discussion of these mechanisms and theit 
operation much space is devoted. The U.S.D.A. 
has its instruments for agricultural adjustment, 
for farm credit, for saving the soil, for family 


rehabilitation. Along with the increased central 


authority in its administrative functions is empha- 


sized the place of local “grass-roots” planning, of 
“participation in a war of the whole people”. 


This underlying philosophy is prominent in our 
adult educational movement in Canada. In Farm 
l‘orum and Citizens’ Forum we have democratic 
When 
the administrators of Canadian farm policy finally 
realize with Mr. Tolley that “muddling through”, 
“laissez-faire”, and “leave-’er-lay” are dead they 


expressions of the people’s will to action. 


will be ready to construct a comprehensive frame- 


work for democratic planning. Then our local 


discussion and action will come into its own. 


L. H. 





spite of the fact that we are now in the 
rth year of war, more people than ever before 
used one or another of the Department’s ser- 
No less than 1,128,202 


rded as having received some service during 


persons were 


vear. This. of course, does not mean that over 


illion 


1 
i\ many 


individuals received service be cause 


people took advantage ot more 


one service. These aggregate figures repre 


sent an increase of 443,079 over last year, and at 
increase of 75.88 percent in the last seven year 

Most of the huge increase in service figures is 
represented by the rapidly expanding use of edu- 
cational 


with the National Film Board of Canada. 


films made possible by close co-opet 


ariment of 


sity of Alberta, 1943. 


Irom Annual Report of the De} 


mrvien ton, | nivel 
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“A book that every 
Canadian should read”’ 


says Morley Callaghan 


Of Things 


to Come 


Inquiry on the 
post-war world 


HAT outstanding Canadians think about post-war 

plans for Canada as they expressed their views on 
the CBC “Of Things to Come” series last spring. Such 
important questions as: Full Employment; Housing; 
Health; Free Enterprise; Farm Security and many others 
are discussed in the sixteen broadcasts contained in 
this 228 page book. Contributors include Leonard 
Marsh, Grant MacNeill, Malcolm Wallace, Dorise 
Nielsen, Dr. L. B. Pett, Pat Sullivan, C. H. Millard 


and other well-known Canadian leaders. 





25¢ per copy, postpaid (discount on quantity orders) 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Box 500, Toronto 

















